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THE FAILING PUPIL IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 



WILLIAM SAYLES WAKE, M.S. 
St. Louis, Missouri 



A study of pupils' statistics in a certain high school showed 
that for the first two years approximately one out of every three 
pupils fails a subject; for the last two years one out of every five; 
and for all terms one out of every four pupils fails a subject. It is 
the purpose of this paper to investigate the problem presented by 
these facts according to the following plan: 

i. To determine the percentage of those pupils who fall within 
the following divisions: 

(a) Failed; (b) failed or "dropped" out of school; (c) "poor" 
or failed, and lastly, (d) poor, failed, or dropped. 

2. To determine the cost entailed by the pupils of each of these 
four divisions. 

3. To list the important causes of dropping out of school and 
of failing. 

4. To investigate the means of keeping pupils in school and of 
eliminating the failing as far as may be practicable. 

A school of approximately 1,500 pupils was considered. A 
semester report was used which gave the number "enrolled" in 
each class the number who were "belonging" at the end of the 
term, the number who received a grade of E (100-90), G (89-80), 
M (79-70), P (69-65), F (below 65), and D (those who dropped out 
of school). 

From the total number of classes in each grade of each subject 
the percentage belonging to each of the foregoing divisions was 
calculated for English 1 according to the explanation accompany- 
ing Table I. Then taking into consideration the number of classes 
taught (usually five) and the salary received by each teacher, the 
cost of teaching each grade of each subject was ascertained. By 
the percentage found for each of the foregoing divisions and the 
cost of teaching the particular grade of the subject there was 
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calculated the amount of money expended for teaching each of these 
divisions, as in German i, History 2, etc. Only those subjects and 
grades of subjects which, by the data, called for greater attention 
were chosen for this study. Finally, from a summary of all grades 
considered there was obtained the total cost of teaching these sub- 
jects, and the cost of teaching each of these four divisions of pupils. 

Table I showing the method of calculation employed is given 
for English 1 (first semester) . 

TABLE I 



F 


FD 


PF 


PFD 


Teacher 


Salary* 


Factor 


Cost 




93 
322 

28.9% 
$976 


264 

21.2% 
$693 


114 
322 

36.4% 
$1,158 


A 


$ 1,640 
1,300 
1,800 
1,072 
1,500 
2,180 
1,020 


1/5 
1/5 
2/5 

1/5 
3/5 

2/5 


$ 328 




B 




C 


720 


35 


D 




264 


E 


900 

436 
408 




F 




G 


13-25% 
$438 


Total cost for each 
division totals 


$10,512 


11/35 


$3,266 



* SalaryXfactor equals cost. 

In Table I we see that 35 pupils failed out of the 264 who were 
belonging at the end of the term; 93 failed or dropped out of school 
out of the 322 who were enrolled at the beginning of the term; 
56 received a grade of poor or failed out of the 264 who were belong- 
ing at the end of the term; and 114 received a grade of poor, 
or failed, or dropped out of school during the term, out of the 
322 enrolled at the beginning of the term. The table shows that 
teacher A received a salary of $1,640 per year and taught one 
class, English 1, at a cost to the school of $328, this class repre- 
senting one-fifth of his teaching duties. 

The ratios found in each of the divisions are expressed in per- 
centages at the foot of the table, as, for example, 13.25 per cent. 
The total cost of teaching English 1, multiplied by each of these 
percentages, gives the corresponding cost of teaching each division 
of pupils of the subject. 

Table II is a summary of results obtained from the various 
subjects considered by the method expressed in Table I. Using 
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Division 






(«)F 


(»)FD 


(c)PF 


(d) P F D 




English i 


.$ 438 
346 
252 
136 
434 
162 
167 
53 


$ 976 

735 

S88 

3°7 
388 
236 
205 
119 


$ 693 
714 
618 
261 
200 

295 

197 

89 


$1,158 
1,070 
900 
419 
443 
33i 
234 
153 


$ 3,266 
3,928 


2 


3 


2,480 
1,872 


4 


5 


2,304 
i,576 
1,272 


6 


7 


8 


1,744 






Totals 


$1,988 


$3,554 


$3,o67 


$4,708 


$18,447 




German i 


$ 94 
169 
174 


$ 373 
378 
237 


$ 202 
221 
207 


$ 457 
324 
266 


$ 1,328 
1,168 






820 






Totals 


$ 437 


$ 988 


$ 630 


$1,047 


$ 3,3i6 




Latin i 


$ 218 

366 

316 

96 

116 


$ 370 
520 
362 
124 
135 


$ 341 

445 

492 
144 
174 


$ 476 
59o 
522 
169 
190 


$ 1,444 


2 


1,480 


3 


840 


4 


564 


5 


420 






Totals 


$1,112 


$1,511 


$1,596 


$i,947 


$ 4,748 




Spanish i 


$ 169 
231 


$ 395 
310 


$ 305 
318 


$ 508 
385 


$1,524 


2 


816 






Totals 


$ 400 


$ 705 


$ 623 


$ 893 


$ 2,340 






Algebra i 


$ 640 
626 


$1,055 
970 


$ 830 
840 


$1,212 
1,158 


$ 3,196 


2 


3,382 






Totals 


$1,266 


$2,025 


$1,670 


$2,370 


$6,578 




Geometry i 


$ 54i 
290 


$ 815 
445 


$ 750 

358 


$ 995 
507 


$ 2,424 




1,768 






Totals 


$ 831 


$1,260 


$1,108 


$1,502 


$ 4,192 








$ 320 


$ 544 


$ 430 


$ 642 


$ 2,140 








$ 51 
218 


$ 193 

257 


$ 212 
363 


$ 336 
396 


$ 1,168 


2 


1,262 






Totals 


$ 269 


$ 45° 


$ 575 


$ 732 


$ 2,430 
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TABLE II— Continued 






Subject 


Division 




(a)F 


(i)FD 


(<0PF 


(i)PFD 






$ 306 
298 


* 725 
425 


$ 573 
421 


$ 95° 
54° 


$ 2,972 
2,328 


2 




Totals 


$ 604 


$1,150 


$ 994 


$1,49° 


$ 5,300 




Physiology 


$ 494 


1 735 


$ 655 


$ 883 


$ 3,012 






$ 338 
186 

85 
45 


$ 492 

295 

169 

86 


$ 440 

253 

184 

72 


$ 585 
375 
260 
101 


$ 1,968 
i,552 


2 












Totals 


$ 654 


$1,062 


$ 949 


$1,303 


$ 5,848 




Arithmetic i 


$ 428 
283 


$ 635 
434 


$ 565 
420 


$ 73° 
565 


$ 1,440 
1,428 






Totals 


$ 711 


$1,069 


$ 985 


$1,295 


$ 2,868 






Bookkeeping i 


$ 258 
223 


$ 434 
360 


S 363 
331 


$ 518 
454 


$ 1 160 


2 


1,092 




Totals 


$ 481 


$ 794 


$ 694 


$ 972 


$ 2,252 




Stenography i 


$ 395 

151 

47 

98 


$ 720 

333 
180 
188 


$ 570 

217 

94 

131 


$ 846 
392 
220 
218 


$ 1,612 




i,536 
960 

872 


3 


4 




Totals 


$ 691 


$1,421 


$1,012 


$1,676 


$4,980 




Typewriting i 


$ 342 

i65 

40 

103 


$ 574 

369 

95 

178 


$ 415 

34° 

80 

171 


$ 630 
514 
130 

238 


$ i,344 

1,272 

520 

684 




3 


4 




Totals 


$ 650 


$1,216 


$1,006 


$1,512 


$ 3,820 




Grand totals 


$10,908 


$18,384 


Ii5>99 2 


$22,972 


$72,266 






151 


25-4 


22.0 


31-8 









as a base the cost of teaching all grades of all subjects considered, 
we find from Table II the cost of each division for each grade of 
each subject under consideration; the total expenditure for each 
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division of each subject (all grades); the total expenditure for 
each division of all subjects; and finally the percentages of expendi- 
ture for each division of all subjects. We then know the amount of 
money spent for the benefit of the pupils of each division, viz., 
(a) F, (b) F D, (c) PF,(d)PFD; and knowing the amount of 
money spent, we are then in position to discuss the questions: 
Can additional effort and study of the problem result in a saving 
either to the community or the pupil ? Can one dollar be spent 
to save two ? 

We find by examining Table II that English 1 (first semester) 
cost $3,266 for instruction. The organization for the classes, at 
the beginning, obtained throughout the term; therefore this amount 
of money is devoted to students who begin English 1, regardless of 
their success or of their persistence in school. Fifty-eight pupils 
in this subject dropped out, but since there was no reorganization 
the cost of teaching the 58 pupils was the same as though they 
had been in attendance all the term. After deducting the num- 
ber of pupils dropped out from the original enrolment, 35 of those 
belonging failed to pass — or 13 J per cent of the possible passing. 
Poor is a grade so low that it indicates that the pupil is dangerously 
near failing and is in serious need of attention. We should then 
include this group in a plan which shall provide assistance and 
inspiration to these pupils. Thus we find that 56, or 21.2 per 
cent, of the possible passing are in need of extra attention, and of 
those entering at the beginning of the term, 114 out of 322, or 
36.4 per cent, are special problems of the school. 

From an examination of the values found in Table II may be 
made the following observations: 

1. Group F varies from 38 per cent in Latin 3 to 3.8 per cent 
in English 8, with an average of 15. 1 per cent. 

2. Group F D varies from 44 per cent in stenography 1 to 
6 per cent in English 8, with an average of 25 per cent. 

3. Group P F varies from 58 per cent in Latin 3 to 5 per cent in 
English 8, with an average of 22 per cent. 

4. Group P F D varies from 62 per cent in Latin 3 to 8 per cent 
in history 4 (an eighth- term subject), with an average of 31.8 
per cent. 
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It cannot be presumed that all the time and energy have been 
wasted in cases of poor and failing, for any student, no matter how 
unfortunate, will retain something of value which he hears and 
secures through his own endeavor. But from an administrative 
point of view it is a complete loss: for if the student continues in 
school, the work must be repeated and the teaching of that grade 
of subject must be paid for a second time. Those who repeat the 
subject once are costing the school twice as much as normal pupils; 
those who repeat the subject twice are costing the school three times 
as much as normal pupils, etc. In making a special case of these 
pupils we are not necessarily favoring the slow ones in giving them 
special attention, but from one point of view we are seeking to 
obtain a method whereby the school will not be compelled to pay 
two or three times the normal price for a certain result. It means 
then a more even distribution of school funds between the slow and 
the bright pupil. It is not a question of whether more money 
should be devoted to the backward pupil, for he is getting that 
already; it is a question of whether the money could be spent more 
effectively. And incidentally, or perhaps primarily, it may be 
doing more than merely saving money: it may be saving a pupil 
from the state of mind and the career that usually follows one whose 
conscience is seared into accepting failure as his usual lot. 

A teacher usually teaches five classes. Therefore one-fifth of 
a teacher's salary may be considered as the cost of teaching one 
class and will hereafter be mentioned as the cost of one "class- 
teacher." Since the salaries of teachers vary from $1,120 a year 
for lowest-rank second assistant to $2,180 for highest-rank head 
assistant, the value of a class-teacher varies from $224 to $436. If 
we then divide the cost for each division by the cost per class- 
teacher, we find the number of class-teachers represented for the 
group, a number varying according to the rank of the teacher 
considered. 

From Table II representing an expenditure of $72,266 (cost of 
teaching the classes considered) we may then convert total costs 
for each of these divisions into class-teacher equivalents as given 
in Table III. 
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In other words, without additional cost, if this waste could be 
utilized, 52 to 102 class-teachers could be used for the sole purpose 
of improving the scholarship of pupils of division (d). 



TABLE III 



Cost Devoted 
to Each Division 


Content of Each Division 


Class-Teacher Equiv- 
alents of the Cost for 
Each Division 


$10,908 

18,384 

IS,992 


(a) Failing 

(b) Failing and dropped 

(c) Poor and failing 

(d) Poor, failing, and dropped 


From 25 to 49 
From 42 to 82 
From 36 to 71 
From 52 to 102 



CAUSES FOR FAILING AND DROPPING OUT 

i. Large numbers in a school tend to submerge the individuality 
of the pupil, who feels of less importance than he would if numbers 
were smaller. He therefore loses a part of the incentive and oppor- 
tunity for winning distinction and appreciation. 

2. Large numbers in classes give less opportunity for personal 
contact between pupil and teacher or principal. 

3. The discontinuity between grade-school and high-school 
methods prevents some from entering high school at all, and for 
others who do enter the adjustment to new circumstances and 
personalities absorbs the time and attention at a most critical 
period. When a pupil becomes accustomed to his new conditions 
he finds himself behind in his classes. 

4. A poor start invites failure, and failure invites discourage- 
ment. 

5. Pupils drop out of school because the money they can earn 
is needed for family support. 

6. (a) Boys drop out of school because a job enables them to 
secure better clothes and to finance the proposition of keeping 
company with a girl friend, (b) Girls also seek jobs in order that 
they may more effectively satisfy the passion for self-adornment — 
the other half of the boy's case. 

7. A pupil may drop out of school through an incompatibility 
with the teacher. This condition may be compared with 4 above, 
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a poor start and failure being very conducive to misunderstandings 
and general incompatibility with the teacher. 

8. Pupils are found to leave school through a clear lack of under- 
standing of what the school is trying to do for them. And a serious 
aspect of the situation is the fact that many parents cannot or 
do not help them. 

9. No variation is recognized in student ability to grasp the 
subject, which results in a case of survival of the fittest at the pace 
demanded by the teacher or the class. A perfectly normal pupil 
can fail because the pace is too fast, and all the sociological and 
psychologically reflex insults of failure are heaped upon the pupil 
as a sequence. 

10. The distance to the school may demand carfare, which the 
family perhaps cannot afford, especially if there is more than one 
high-school pupil in the family. 

n. The student may demand a more practical training, such 
as that given in a business college or trade school. 

From this listing of the causes of failing and dropping out, we 
may observe that there is a group x which consists of those who 
need special attention in the school and those who drop out. Of 
these there is a part y, which is made up of those who drop out or 
fail for reasons not assignable to the school. The difference 
(x—y) leaves a group z, the members of which may be helped, 
provided the school can reach their needs. It is the group z with 
which we are concerned. And if at a later date it is possible to 
examine the results of methods mentioned here or other methods 
which have the same object in view, the percentage saved would be 
calculated on z as a base, for that is the group that it is possible to 
save. Until accurate records are kept, noting the cause of failing 
or dropping out of school, it will be impossible for us to know the 
actual or relative size of this group. 

CONSIDERATION OF THESE CAUSES 

Causes 1 and 2. — The process of organization ought to take note 
of the number of pupils per class, in order that they may be made 
as small as possible and encouragement be given to the pupil and 
teacher for a closer personal relationship. 
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Cause 3. — The intermediate or junior high school has been 
brought into existence for the purpose of overcoming this difficulty. 
But in the absenceof a junior high school every possible means should 
be brought to bear upon bridging the gap as completely as possible. 
The high-school principal and teachers may go into the grades and 
make known the conditions, purposes, and advantages of the upper 
school. A teacher or group of teachers placed in charge of these 
newcomers may secure and use as much personal information 
concerning them as possible. The record card going to the high- 
school principal, soon to be adopted in St. Louis, will indicate 
inherent weakness and power in the pupils. A little special atten- 
tion to a weak student, arranged for in advance, is a difficulty 
forestalled and a failure overcome. 

Causes 4, 5, and 6. — These can be met by a closer personal rela- 
tionship. Parents, friends, and teachers assist materially in giving 
proper perspective to a pupil's conditions, and prevent him from 
doing rashly, on impulse, that which he would seriously regret on 
more mature reflection. 

Cause 7. — Provided it is possible without sacrificing the respect 
of teacher or pupil and without interference with discipline, it 
would be more helpful in the assignment to classes if a "repeater" 
could be put (accidentally from the student's point of view) with 
a new teacher. 

Causes 8 and g. — These demand our attention when a student 
starts in school or when he starts a new subject. Remedies may 
be found in the assigning of weak students to strong teachers, and 
in general a recognition of the pupil's personality in the making of 
his program, and in special methods for the handling of slow 
students. It is imperative that the pupil's program shall not be 
machine made if we are going to attempt to serve him. For that 
reason information must be in the hands of the program-maker 
either through a direct acquaintance with the pupil or by some 
system of records. 

For the present the only general attempt at official recognition 
of pupil's differences in ability is in the offering of the various 
courses for graduation. The increasing number and flexibility of 
these courses point to their increasing popularity and to the 
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principle that "identical opportunity is not equal opportunity"; 
that to meet equally the needs of all pupils there must be a varia- 
tion in the kind and quantity of subject-matter. Not only is the 
student who possesses unusual powers of abstract thinking and 
reflection to receive the attention of the school, but in the working 
out of our "New Americanism" every pupil ought to receive help 
and attention according to his ability and his needs, to a degree not 
yet attempted. 

Causes 10 and n. — In the desire to meet the demand for a more 
practical training the adoption of a centrally located trade school 
has been found helpful. But in the centralizing of such instruc- 
tion a very important factor must be taken into account — a lesson 
silently taught by the distinctly private trade schools. The busi- 
ness colleges find it to their advantage to establish many branches 
in different parts of the cities. If they could induce students to 
come to a centrally located college, a large saving to them would be 
made. The carfare for one attending school for a year is $20, and 
in some families, especially those having more than one high-school 
pupil, such expense would be prohibitive. It is noteworthy that 
on the occasion of the opening of a new high school in a remote 
district the high-school attendance from that district suddenly 
increases. In the attempt to provide for a trade-school education, 
therefore, the probable loss in attendance must be borne in mind 
when such an offering is centralized. It is a question then of 
whether the largest number of pupils can be most effectively reached 
for highly vocational work in a centralized or scattered system. 

METHODS OF ORGANIZATION 

In the discussion immediately preceding, the suggestions men- 
tioned were general in their aspect and involved administrative 
problems of a very profound character. Any suggestion has a 
better right to consideration if with it is also pointed out the fact, 
not only that it is possible, but that it has corresponding advantages. 

The difficulties attendant on providing a program for a school 
numbering 1,600 or more are varied and complex. The task of 
writing individual programs and assigning pupils to their classes is 
of such magnitude (and necessity seems to demand that it be done 
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by more than one person in order that students shall not be kept 
waiting for their programs) that a choice of individuals naturally 
talented for the work is not often attempted. A scheme is then to 
be devised permitting fewer individuals to be assigned to the work 
of writing programs in order to secure expertness in the work. To 
do this, the clerical work of the experts must be reduced to a 
minimum and a longer time provided for the task than would be 
possible at the beginning or the end of the term. The school pro- 
gram may be printed or blue-printed from a tracing made on 
regular, mechanical-drawing tracing-paper. This will permit the 
program to be quickly placed in the hands of as many individuals 
as are to assist in the work. In order to assist in this connection 
the program should be made on one sheet, terms, courses, grades, 
subjects, rooms, and hours, according to the requirements of the 
school. The letters indicating the class should be large, in order 
to be quickly caught by the eye. Room number, days, and other 
minor specifications are to be submerged in attractiveness by being 
in smaller-sized letters. Every individual program is to have a 
number, which may also serve to indicate the pupil to whom the 
program belongs. 

Beginning with the new students, let us have all pertinent per- 
sonal information attached to the card calling for the assignment of 
certain studies, in order that individual characteristics may be 
considered when the program is made. The committee (not more 
than one to every 500 pupils) then assigns the pupils to classes 
best suited to their individual needs, in some brief manner of mark- 
ing on the program which now goes to the assistants. These 
assistants (number not limited) may now interpret the mark in the 
light of the school program in their possession, filling in all the 
minor details such as study-halls, gymnasium, and chorus. 

A wall-chart would be helpful, giving, in a separate space for 
each class of the school, blanks for as many as 35 program numbers 
and the grade blanks according to the example shown on p. 360. 
This illustration is for but one class, but the wall-chart is to contain 
one of these for each class in the school. 

The pupil's program, when complete, is to go to those in charge 
of this wall-chart, who will then place the pupil's program number 
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in the proper place provided in each class space for each of the 
classes to which the student has been assigned. This chart, being 
on the wall, is to be in full view of the experts doing the work of 
assigning pupils to classes, and will be an aid to them in providing 
for the best distribution of pupils, thus minimizing or perhaps 
eliminating the work of equalization. The advantage of having a 
few responsible experts doing the assigning is quite apparent, since 
it is well known that where a number of people do the assigning 
the work of equalization is greatly magnified. The individual 
programs being made and the program numbers placed on the wall- 
chart for each student in each class, the programs go at once to the 
pupils, and school begins. 

CHEMISTRY: 1 Hr. 3 Tu. W. Th. F. 

1. 4318* :::::: 19. ::::::: 

2. :::::: 20. ::::::: 

3. :::::: 21. ::::::: 

4. :::::: 22. ::::::: 

5. :::::: 23. ::::::: 

6. :::::: 24. ::::::: 

7. :::::: 25. ::::::: 

8. :::::: 26. ::::::: 

9. :::::: 27. ::::::: 

10. :::::: 28. ::::::: 

11. :::::: 29. ::::::: 

12. :::::: 30. ::::::: 

13. :::::: 31. ::::::: 

14. :::::: 32. ::::::: 

15. :::::: 33. ::::::: 

16. :::::: 34. ::::::: 

17. :::::: 35. ::::::: 

18. :::::: 36. ::::::: 



*The first two digits indicate the advisory group number and the last the number of the pupil 

within the group. 

At the end of the first five weeks grades come in. Now red 
stars are placed on the wall-chart opposite the program number of 
each pupil in each class in which he is failing. The condition of the 
school is then at a glance apparent to the principal or superin- 
tendent. Plans may now be started to give assistance wherever 
it seems to be most needed. At the end of the next four weeks 
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preliminary grades are furnished by the teachers, and definite 
plans are made accordingly. If mid-term reorganization is deemed 
advisable, then new programs are at once provided, and the new 
classes may start at the beginning of the eleventh week. On the 
chart the supervisor may learn at a glance the places in the school 
demanding the most attention, just as such matters are handled 
by large commercial houses. It will be observed that every 
teacher can be reasonably sure of knowing at the end of nine weeks 
whether a student will fail the ten weeks' work. Our experts then 
have one week in which to effect the reorganization of failures, so 
that successful pupils may be grouped in classes by themselves and 
failing pupils can be put in classes where they may begin the work 
anew. 

Toward the end of the semester another report is due, and 
program-making now starts in advance, so that at the end the 
programs of the few doubtful ones only have to be made. This 
cuts the period of reorganization to a minimum. With school 
continuing up to the end of a week, it should be possible to begin 
work on the following Monday. For the second semester the same 
plan would be repeated. 

The foregoing plan will call to mind many difficulties to be 
overcome. There may be serious doubts with regard to possi- 
bility. But it may be said that no great work really worth while 
was ever accomplished without some unusual effort to bring it 
about, and perhaps the degree of difficulty is in some respect a 
measure of its value. 

Time is taken at the beginning and the end of each term for 
reorganization. Suppose it is a week, then the time lost on the 
year is one month. If a school costs $130,000 for teachers, then 
T V, or $13,000 may be saved. And if a part of the time is saved, then 
in proportion to the time saved is the value of that part of the work. 

The mid-term reorganization is possible only when there are a 
number of classes of the same grade of the subject, preferably the 
same hour. When classes are distributed throughout the day the 
difficulties of making new programs permitting subjects to be 
started again are enormous, and there are other serious objections 
as well, which it is not necessary to mention. Luckily, however, 
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there are a number of subjects in which the number of classes run 
as high as twelve, such as English 1, Algebra 1, etc. The twelve 
classes may be put into three periods of the day, four classes at 
each period. A reorganization between these four classes is then 
possible without disturbing the organization of the rest of the school. 
All successful pupils may then be grouped into classes 1, 2, and 3, 
while class 4 receives those who need to repeat the work. 

When such an arrangement fails, an alternative method may 
be employed. As soon as a student is doing poor work he can be 
put in a class formally organized for the purpose of helping slow 
pupils in a subject. This class may come at the close of the day, 
so that pupils may be received from any class-period during the 
day. This plan seems the most promising one where classes are 
few in number, and where teachers and laboratories must be 
employed through consecutive periods of the day. By this plan 
the pupil is not removed from his regular class, but is given the 
greatest possible chance to remain in it and do his work success- 
fully. In this plan there is a distinct advantage over repeating 
the subject, for it leaves the pupil in a radically different frame of 
mind. In the case of mid-term or term reorganization, he is told 
that he is now a "flunker," and the stamp of failure is upon him. 
In this "supervised-study" class he is told that his work is not 
proceeding as it should, and that with a little guidance in his 
efforts he can do as well as anyone. If a pupil has any real ambi- 
tion it will be in evidence at once, but to tell the same pupil that 
he has failed and that he must step back into a lower class has a 
depressing effect which too often proves serious. 

In the operation of this plan, where the attendance in the 
supervised study was optional but recommended, it was discovered 
that not all the pupils who needed the work were willing to receive 
it. Without a good reason for refusing the help the student should 
be listed in the group of pupils who are not in school for business 
and are treated accordingly. 

Nothing succeeds like success. The most potent factor in the 
lives of all of us is the incentive of success. We like to do what 
we can do and do well. It therefore follows that failure is dis- 
couraging, and especially so for that pupil who is backward. When 
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one has been in the habit of making things yield by the force of 
perseverance, the attitude in the case of difficulty is to be stimu- 
lated to greater efforts for the attainment of the goal. It is not 
so with him who is accustomed to failure. Repeated failure is 
disheartening, and when failure appears in his path he greets an 
old acquaintance, accepting him as an object to be endured, and 
making the most of it. It is the formation of the habit of failure 
or the habit of success, and no subject in the curriculum is more 
important than the habit of success. The only excuse for dropping 
out of school should be economic or physical necessity, and an 
unwillingness on the part of the pupil to co-operate with the school 
in doing the required work. 

There is also the "study-recitation plan," which provides for a 
lengthened period for each class, a part of the time being devoted 
to the preparation of the lesson with the help of the teacher, and 
the remainder to the recitation. Such a plan really requires a 
double period for each class, and therefore twice the teaching force. 
But even such a plan has been reported on satisfactorily, in spite 
of the increased cost. 

If then more frequent periods of reorganization of supervised 
study are desirable in order to help the students along in their 
work, wherein can the proposition be called a paying one? In 
answer, let the figures previously quoted speak. Whatever can be 
reduced in the expense column of P F D should be placed to 
the credit of the work done to bring it about. If by the cost of 
supervised study or other device we can save a larger amount 
somewhere else, or do the work of the school in a more efficient 
manner, it is a matter of good business to do so. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Mid-term reorganization does not require an additional 
teaching force except as the plan may induce pupils to remain in 
school who would otherwise drop out (which is, of course, the end 
desired). 

2. The supervised-study or the study-recitation plan involves 
a direct increase in the teaching force or increased demands on the 
teachers' time. The after-school or before-school supervised study 
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is the more economical, since the attendance on the part of the 
student is required only when he needs it. 

3. The supervised study is psychologically correct, since it 
does not class the student as a failure, but encourages him to stand 
alone and do his own work by himself as soon as he is able. 

4. Reorganization is a subject which demands attention at 
certain intervals. It is then a question of how often it is advisable 
in the particular school — yearly, semiannually, or quarterly. The 
character of the classes and the possibilities of differentiation are 
paramount factors in making the decision. 

5. More frequent reorganization, supervised-study, or study- 
recitation schemes may be operated entirely independent of each 
other. 

6. In a large school the keeping of students' history cards is 
most indispensable, as it is impossible for each case to be per- 
sonally known to the one whose task it is to "pass" upon the 
pupil. 

In all work of this character the need of data from which to 
judge and make observations is very great. A manufacturer finds 
it to his advantage to make a record of each article which passes 
through the factory, and to study those records which form the 
basis for future action. How often is the information lacking in 
regard to why John Jones left school. John ceases to be a customer 
and we make no attempt to study the cause. Would a business 
man permit a customer to be dropped without some real reason 
for letting him go ? Furthermore, would he not seek out a method 
of modifying his article to meet the demand in a most thorough- 
going, scientific manner ? 



